to make their subject comprehensible to outsiders. To deal with this
communication problem, we have (i) included Appendix A, which de-
scribes the varied approaches to research in the mathematical sciences,
delineates its boundaries, and discusses the size and other characteristics
of the research community; (ii) augmented our discussion of the health
of the field in the main text by including as Appendix C a paper by
Professor Arthur Jaffe, Ordering the Universe: The Role of Mathemat-
ics, which talks about the importance of mathematics to science and
technology.

The "invisible" character of much mathematical research also sug-
gests that the field is small, but the academic research community is
about the same size as that of physics or chemistry: 9,000-10,000 mem-
bers. Indeed, its faculty component is larger than in those two fields.1
The scope and diversity of the mathematical sciences are vast. The
field's rapid development and expansion keep pace with other sciences
and technology. If one does not know what is "out there" in the newer
parts of mathematics, it helps to remember that calculus, which seems
rather advanced to the public, was at the frontier of mathematics in
1700. The development of mathematics in the ensuing 284 years has
been as dramatic as the general development of science and technology.

Our discussion of the health of the institutional structures for math-
ematical research begins by reviewing their development through post-
World War II university-government cooperation. We describe some se-
rious problems, especially those confronting the major university depart-
ments. These centers of research are widely spread around the country
and form the matrix which holds the mathematical research community
together.

B. SUPPORT OF RESEARCH

The discussion of support for the field is divided into two parts: an
historical analysis of support up to 1982; and future planning.

What we found is complex and unusual. We identify a substantial
support deficiency in mathematical sciences funding compared to its
allied fields in the physical sciences and engineering. This deficiency
resulted from events in the period 1968-73 and doubled the negative
impact of the slow squeeze that various other fields of science felt over

See section IV-D and Appendix A.